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DN clegant and ingenious St. 


53 Evremond wiſely conſidered 
health as more deſirable than 


the command of the world. 

For as certain as the one fills the mind 

* + with perpetual anxiety, the other is the 
happineſs; nor have I the leaſt doubt 

but every one, who has experienced the 
diſpleaſing ſenſations of debilitating ill» 
neſs, will freely and l ſubſcribe 


to his — | 


As pond health; is his fo ronald 
and of ſuch infinite conſequence to the 
happineſs of every individual, all at- 
. to . and eſtabliſh it de- 

| A2 | ſerve, 
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ſerye, at leaſt, the kind wiſhes, of the 
public; and if any one is ſo Happy, as 
to inveſtigate that mode of practice, 
which will recover declining health, he 
will juſtly receive the applauſe of man- 
kind, beſide that pleaſing and inexpreſ- 
fible fatisfaRionz which mvatiably : ac 
companies the acts of a benevolent and 
good mind. Such illuſtrious characters 
were Hippocrates, Sydenham, Boerhaave, 
Mead, and Huxam, with many more of 
our on country, whoſe names, I doubt 
not, will continue, with increaſing fame, 
to vw inſt Os 

re "SEPM ornaments of altos ſriaice; 
I could add the names of ſome phyſicians 
now living; but I ſhall purpoſely omit 
them, that I may not offend the modeſty 
of theſe deſerving men, nor give the 
world room to accuſe me of intentionally 
paying court to any one. I highly ho- 
nour the profeſſion of phyſick, and ſin- 
cerely think a good phyſician one of the 
moſt valuable members of ſociety, As 
Tam no ways intereſted in the lucrative 
part of that ſeienee, nor in any ſhape a 
8 8 4 practitioner 


1 
practitioner (if I except diſpenſing a few 
medicines among my poor neighbours 
without any gratuity) I may ſay this, 
without the leaſt imputation of giving 
conſequence to myſelf in any reſpect 
whatever. When I ſay a good phyſician, 
allow me, Sir, to explain, in the beſt 
manner I am able, whom I mean as 
ſuch: It is the man then of univerſal 
knowledge, a lively and penetrating ge- 
nius, great integrity of mind, and a be- 
nevolent diſpoſition ; not only a man of 
claſſical learning, but a ſkilful anatomiſt, 
a good botaniſt, and an experienced 
chymiſt. The importance of a compe- 
tent ſkill in chymiſtry does not depend 
ſo much on the value of the medicines 
that curious art produces, as on its being 
a key to a comprehenſive view of natural 
knowledge, which helps to explain, not 
only the cauſe of many diſeaſes, but the 
certain method of curing them. If to 
theſe qualifications he can join the plea- 
fing art of writing and converfing with 
eaſe and elegance, he will be the finiſhed 
character I mean; and many ſuch there 
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As I have juſt declared, that I am no 
profeſſor of phyſick, you will perhaps 
expect of me an explanation of the mo- 
tives that induced me to write you a 
letter, in conſequence of the publication 
of your Treatiſe on the Gout, which 
certainly requires ſome little ſhare at 
leaſt of medical knowledge. It becomes 
me, therefore, to ſatisfy you- and every 
candid enquirer, which 1 intend to do 
in the beſt manner my poor abilities will 
admit of; and if, in the courſe of this 
letter, I diſſent from you in any parti- 
cular, believe me, ſuch difference of opi- 
nion does not ariſe from any intereſted 
views, nor have I the leaſt intention to 
detract from the merit of your well wrote 
Treatiſe: I equally condemn the artful 
flatterer, and the invidious defamer. Be- 
lieving myſelf, therefore, free from thoſe 
vices, you may be afſured, in every 
article, in which I am obliged to differ 
from you, I will corroborate- my ob- 
ſervations by the moſt faithful narra- 
tive of circumſtances, or by eaſy and 
familiar experiments. | 


ABouT 
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AyovT' twenty years ago, I had a re-: 
gular attack of the Gout, which ſeized 
me in the great tae; for the firſt fit, it 
was Moſt painfully ſevere, and laſted up- 
wards of a fortnight. To ſay that I was 
much grieved at this unexpected misfor- 
tune, is but a faint deſcription of the 
diſquietude of my mind; indeed, I felt 
every difpleafing ſenſation, that a young 
man might be ſuppoſed to feel, who was 
not more then twenty-five years of age, 
and extremely fond of every rational ex- 
erciſe. Theſe painful reffections were 
much heightened by the confideration of 
my father's dying in this wretched dif- 
temper, and by my ſtrong affection for a 
fond, amiable, and beloved mother then 
lingering under the fatal torments of the 
— — | | 


Ar the time: of being ſeized with this 
diſorder, I was in appearance healthy, 
uncommonly temperate, and in conſtant 
regular exerciſe; for, from the nature of 
the: employment that then engaged my 
attendance, I rode annual journies of 
near three thouſand miles, beſide the 

pleaſurable 
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pleaſurable excurſions I made in the in- 
terval of thoſe of buſineſs. For the firſt: 
three fits I ſubmitted to patience and 
flannel, which were warmly recommend-' 
ed to me, more particularly as my re- 
gularity and temperance: were ſo well 
known. Theſe three fits were all in 
the compals of eighteen months; and, as 
they grew more painful, and their debi- 
litating effects became more alarming, I 
thought it high time to apply for better 
aſſiſtance, to uſe ſuch other remedies as 
were then moſt in vogue, and which 
were thought moſt preventive of the 
Gout. I tried the Portland powders, 
Doves's ſweating powders, antimony, 
mercury, and the bark. From neither 
of theſe medicines could: I receive the 
leaſt advantage; and the bark was very 
near putting a period to my life, as it 
did indeed to a very worthy Clergyman's, 
who was well known to me. The Gout 
ſtill gained greatly on my conſtitution, 
and became ſo dreadfully ſevere, that it 
diſlocated the firſt joint of my great toe, 
forced the ſecond joint of my thumb out 
of its ſocket, and diſtorted almoſt every 
0 finger 
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4 FRY Under theſe melancholy circum= 
ſtances, and not receiving any conſider- 
able benefit from the phyſicians I con- 
ſulted, I very earneſtly, and with much 
aſſiduity, entered into the immenſe wil- 
derneſs of phyſick. The principal object 
purſued was collecting and ſelecting 
every thing that had any relation to my 
diſtemper; and, as I have met with the 
diſtinguiſned good fortune to find in 
theſe enquiries moſt invaluable remedies, 
I ſhould be ungrateful in the higheſt 
degree, were I not to acknowledge my 
obligations to the regular practitioners 
of phyſick, from whoſe es I recrived 
mp inſtructionsss. 


Havine ni thus much, 1 will, 
with all the candor imaginable, entet 
into a diſcuſſion of the moſt remarkable 
paſſages in your Treatiſe on the Gout: 


PAGE 13. That * opinion of 
medicine is vain and ridiculous muſt 
«*« appear, I think, very evidently to any 
* one who recolle&s that the art of phy- 
« fick has now been practiſed more or 
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« Teſs regularly, above two thouſand 
years; and moſt aſſuredly there is not 
«:difcovered any one certain remedy for 
c any diſeaſe. Ought not this to make us 
«ſuſpect that there is no ſuch thing? 
* How can it be, when different degrees 
of the very ſame diſeaſe require various 
ce means and methods, and the fame 
«thing, that in one degree would re- 
&& Mere or perhaps cure, in another — 
<< kill? I 

I with I could have ſeen an abler pen 
employed on theſe intereſting obſerva- 
tions, as in that caſe I ſhould. not have 
troubled the world with. mine; and if, 
in the courſe of them, I often mention 
myſelf, it is from neceſſity not choice, 
for certainly, a man's infirmities can be 
no recommendation of him to others; 


nor is the recapitulation of them a; very 


en 2 to himſelf. 
J go nat f 
Nenad be Coppokeds thet "the: bins 
lent and ſupreme Author of Nature, Who 
has . pci ies 24 the brute 
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ereation with certain remedies* for moſt 
of their natural diſeaſes, wholly neglected 

man? Does not the inefficacy of medi- 
eines applied to human uſe rather take 
its riſe from the pride, ignorance, obſti- 
nacy or avarice of man himſelf? A diſ- 
paſſionate enquiry into a ſubject of ſo 
much conſequence to the health and 
happineſs of human nature may be well 
worth our pains and attention. | 


FRroM the experience I have had in the 
application of medicines perfectly genu- 
ine, I am induced to believe, there are 
few diſeaſes, indeed very few, but what 
are curable by medicine, if patients, in 
other reſpects, ſubmit to the injunctions 
of a good phyſician. And now give me 
leave to return to my firſt aten of 
pride. | 


«« The bliſs of Man, could pride that bleſſing find, 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind.” 
Por z's Ethic Epiſtles. 


| | B2 ' Wourp 
Allow me to recommend to your ſerious peruſal, Der- 
ham's Phyſico-Theology, where this ſubje& is treated 
of in a manner worthy a divine philoſopher, and who 


has very clearly and evidently proved what I have above 
advanced. 


| ( 12 ) | 
WovLD phyſicians in general attend a 
little more to this rational and elegant 
thought of Pope, and confine their ſtu- 


dies more to effects then impenetrable 


cauſes, the divine art of healing might 
de carried to a much greater degree of 
exactneſs than it is at preſent, or is 


| likely to be. The wonderful diſcoveries 


that have been made in anatomy, one 
might have expe&ed would have greatly 
aſſiſted phyſicians in inveſtigating the 
nature and cure of diſeaſes ; but is this 
the caſe? Are they not as much divided 


in opinion as ever? Do they not ſtill run 
into the fame idle hypothetic ſyſtems ? 


Is not the doctrine of acid and alkaline 
injuries ſtill unſettled? In fine, what 
capital point is agreed on, by which we 
are to judge of the real cauſe and cure 
of diſeaſes? Where then is the advan- 
tage the medical art has collected from 
theſe divine lights ? Could medicines (on 
which I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to en- 
large) be brought to one ſtandard of pu- 
rity, and the pride of man ſubmit to 
attend on nature, to report that ſuch and 
ſuch conſtitutions, ages and. ſex, with 

ſuch 
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ſuch partitular ſymptoms, were relieved 
by ſuch medicines, then might be ex- 
pected a regular ſyſtem of phyſick, and 
thoſe unhappy blunders be prevented, 
which too often happen by men bred to 
the profeſſion, but not bleſt with phyſi- 
cal penetration.” With regard to medi- 
cine, is not che multitude ef notorious 
bad ones daily vended a capital cauſe of 
the defect in curing diſeaſes? Could 
Apollo himſelf preſcribe, what would it 
avail, if the drugs were ineffectual? It is 
much to be lamented, that there does 
not appear any remedy for this very fatal 
diſeaſe. I have endeavoured, as much 
as poſhble, to trace this deadly calamity 
to its ſource, Does it not begin with 
the avarice of the patient, and the con- 
ſumers of medicines > For my own part, 
I fincerely believe, neither the druggiſt 
or apothecary ultimately to be blamed. 
The patient too often complains of the 
apothecary's bill, not conſidering the 
ſmallneſs of the ſum he annually returns, 
and frequently tells him, he can buy 
drugs cheaper at other = The apo: 
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1 64 | 
gilt, he muſt be” ſupplied : with! cheaper 
medicines, or he ſhall” loſe his buſineſs 
Sophiſticatibn, and the introduction of 
ineffectual drugs, here begin. A very 
worthy and ingenuous druggiſt told mie, 
the conſtant enquiry now, is more after 
cheap than genuine articles. Indeed, this 
practice of debaſing medicines is become 
0 notorious, that a perſon of unqueſtion- 
able veracity aſſured me, he bought pow- 
der of Elecampane for fix-pence per 


pound, which I am informed is barely 


the value of reducing it to powder, and 


that half of it muſt be coarſe flour. ; 


r theſe common medicines are ſo 
ſhockingly adulterated, what can be ex- 
pected, but that thoſe of more e 


will be ſo likewiſe ?. 


Wuar a variety of evils ſpring from 
this baneful practice! Let us ſuppoſe a 
phyſician, bleſt with every natural and 
acquired accompliſhment that can adorn 
a human Being, ſent for to attend on 
two patients of the ſame conſtitution, and 
in every particular afflicted with the 
| ſame 


(18) 
fame malady ; he writes for each to dif- 
ferent apothecaries, one of whom keeps 
the beſt, the other inferior drugs. The 
effects of courſe will be proportionably 
different; The phyfician will be fatally 
deceived, not only in the preſent inftance, 
but in future, and the patient moſt pro- 
bably loſe his life. If it ſhould be ſaid, 
this cannot happen within the bills of 
mortality, as there are inſpectors deputed 
by authority to examine every apothe- 
cary's ſhop, and ſee if the drugs are genu- 
ine, I anſwer, this does in ſome degree 
check, but not cure the evil. Of the 
truth of this I was made ſenſible by an 
apothecary in London, whom I fell into 
converſation with on this ſubject. 
aſked him how he could avoid being 
detected by theſe inſpectors: He can- 
didly replied, . I always: keep by: me a 
* {mall quantity of thoſe choice drugs, 
U which are moſt open to inſpection, and 
* generally called for by them; ſuch as 
*« caſtor, bark, rhubarb, and a fewathers: 
«« For, (continued he) if I were to fell 
e theſe in the retail way, or diſpenſe 
them in common, being ſo inade- 
bod | _ «« quately 
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gift, he muſt be” ſupplied with cheaper. 
medicines, or he {hall loſe his bufinefsd 
Sophiſtication, and the introduction of 
ineffectual drugs, here begin. A very 
worthy and ingenuous druggiſt told me, 
the conſtant enquiry now, is more after 
cheap than genuine articles. Indeed, this 
practice of debaſing medicines is become 
ſo notorious, that a perſon of unqueſtion- 
able veracity aſſured me, he bought pow- 
der of Elecampane for ſix-pence per 
pound, which I am informed is barely 
the value of reducing it to powder, and 
that half of it muſt be coarſe flour. 

Ir theſe common medicines are fo 
ſhockingly adulterated, what can be ex- 
pected, but that thoſe of more "valus 
will be ſo likewiſe F | 


'Wuar a variety of evils ſpring from 
this baneful practice! Let us ſuppoſe a 
phyſician, bleſt with every natural and 
acquired accompliſhment that can adorn 
a human Being, ſent for to attend on 
two patients of the ſame conſtitution, and 
in every particular afflicted with the 

ſame 
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fame malady; he writes for each to dif- 
ferent apothecaries, one of whom keeps 
the beſt, the other inferior drugs. The 
effects of courſe will be proportionably 
diffetent-. The phyfician will be fatally 
deceived, not only in the preſent inftance, 
but in future, and the patient moſt pro- 
bably loſe his life. If it ſhould be ſaid, 
this cannot happen within the bills of 
mortality, as there are inſpectors deputed 
by authority to examine every apothe- 
cary's ſhop, and ſee if the drugs are genu- 
ine, I anſwer, this does in ſome degree 
check, but not cure the evil. Of the 
truth of this I was made ſenſible by an 
apothecary in London, whom ] fell into 
converſation with on this ſubject. 
aſked him how he could avoid being 
detected by theſe inſpectors: He can- 
didly replied, . I always: keep by: me 2 
4 {mall quantity of thoſe: choice drugs; 
«* which are moſt open to inſpection, and 
generally called for by them ; ſuch as 
*« caſtor, bark, rhubarb, and a fewdthers: 
For (continued he) if I were to {ell 
*© theſe in the retail way, or diſpenſe 
. in common, being ſo inade- 
boi _ «« quately 


ER 
«« quately paid I could not maintain my 


« family by my buſineſs. As there does 
not appear any reaſon to doubt what this 
gentleman told me, let me earneſtly re- 
commend a more general liberality to 
the apothecaries, and of courſe; they will 
give the chymiſt and the druggiſt a pro- 
per price for genuine medicines, in which 
caſe it would be highly injurious to doubt, 
but every ſhop would be ſupplied with 
as valuable preparations, as Apothecary's 
| hall produces, which ate indiſputably 
1 „ . nt ile: — 
1 can make or colleft.. | 

'J ass n fs The Adilfat- in - 
4 & cine, and learned in nature, know 
« well, that health is not to be eſtabliſhed 
cc by medicine; for its effects are but 
| % momentary, and the frequent repetition 
30 * . wann to the Nn 2 
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wy | medicine in general by theſe obſervations. 
If you confine it indeed to cordials, opi- 
ates, and draſtick purgatives, I appre- 
nor, as well as every judi- 
wil | ip cious 
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cious practitioner, will concur with you 
in opinion; but, if you really allude to 
every ſpecies of medicines, I believe ten 
thouſand inſtances can be produced to 
invalidate this remark. I have been 
daily taking medicines - for the Gout, 
theſe ten years paſt, without any inter- 
miſſion, but ſuch as was neceſſary to 
make proper obſervations on the diſuſe of 
them; and I muſt own I do not diſcover 
the ill effects you mention; nor are 
medicines leſs active than they were the 
firſt time I took them: Therefore, to 
do all imaginable juſtice to the medical 
art, to enforce the truth of theſe remarks, 
and to anſwer the firſt part of your para- 
graph, I will give you a faithful con- 
tinuation of my own caſe. If any thing 
in it may appear improbable, let me 
intreat you not to draw. any unfavourable 
concluſions from it till you have had 
proper ſatisfaction in every particular, 
which I ſhall always be ready. to give, 
either to you or any other Gentleman, 
who will honour me with a viſit at my 
houſe at Aſbton; and leſt; any one may 
illiberally ſuppoſe I have ſome lucrative 
3 + | views 
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views in this undertaking, I declare I 
have none; and that, as I do not practiſe 
phyſick, I never will. Having greatly 
ſuffered myſelf from this miſerable and 
painful diſtemper, I feel much for all 
thoſe who labor under the ſame unhappy 
complaints, From this motive, and 
purely on their account, I have written 
theſe remarks: If I can eſtabliſh the 
certain efficacy of this method of relief, 
which has done me ſuch ſignal ſervice, 1 
intend to give it to the public for the 
benefit of my fellow ſufferers. Pardon 
me for this ogra. 2 a Haas 


"You will be pleaſed to revolleR, in the 
account I gave of my firſt attack of the 
Gout, that I mentioned my being un- 
commonly temperate, and that no man 
uſed more regular exerciſe : To this 1 
may add, with much truth, that my 
mind 'was at this period as ſeldom dif. 
turbed as that of any one at the age of 
twenty-five ; indeed, that time of life 
does not often extend a man's connections 
ſo wide, or fill his mind with ſuch pain- 


ful ideas, as are too common at a more 
N advanced 
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advanced period, when an anxiety fot the 
ſucceſs of his own family, and a tender, 
feeling for the misfortunes of his friends 
are very apt to agitate and diſtract 
his ſoul, and to excite thoſe pungent 
ſorrows Which do that irreparable in- 
jury to the body you have ſo judiciouſſy 
and we ogg anden Andes the PR 
of vexation, | 
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Ar on * abovementioned, the 
conſtant liquor I drank was water; wine 
indeed I could. not always avoid; but I 
ſincerely declare, taking in the Whole 
circle of the year, I did not drink one 
bottle a week. My food was plain in 
general; I eat ſparingly of fleſh, which 
I induſtcioully avoided at ſupper; I kept 
early hours, and was; not. remarkably 
attached to my bed; notwithſtanding all 
which I was afflicted in the ſevere man- 
ner before related. The only alteration 
L have made in my manner of living is, 
that inſtead; of water I; conſtantly, drink 
generous cyder, full a year old. I can 
therefore with propriety ſay, that I am 
ſo much felieved by, the ſole; power, of 
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ehilicine as will ſcarcely be believed; 
for inſtead, of three or four fits a year, 
which I conſtantly had, I have now but 
one; and from a debilitated and crippled 
ſtate, my health and limbs are fo well 
recovered and eſtabliſhed, that I can 
walk, with eaſe and pleaſure to myſelf, 
for five hours with a fowling piece in 
my hand, and frequently wade through 
water up to my knees, without the leaſt 
danger to my health. In the paroxyſm 
of the Gout, and in the moſt excrutiating 
torments of a fit, I have procured myſelf 
perfect eaſe in two minutes, and for theſe 
| ſeven years paſt I have not born the pain 
half an hour in each fit. It is equally 
ſurpriſing, that tho' my knees have, in 
the courſe of ſeveral fits, been ſwoln as 
big as my head, they are free from cal- 
loſities, and as pliant as they were at the 
time of my firſt ſeizure. To reconcile 
this phænomenon, I muſt tell you, that 
my knees were not attacked with any 
great violence till within theſe twelve 
years, which was about the time I began 
the uſe of an external remedy I now con- 

Rtantly apply: and the knees being the 
moſt 


(OB Y 
moſt convenient part for that purpoſe, I: 
uſe it there with freedom, and in confi» 
derable quantities, not that I now fear 
uſing it any where; for, in the laſt fit of 
the” gout I ever had, I was "exceedingly 
alarmed by a dreadful pain in my breaſt»: 
bone. I was for ſome time held in ſuſ- 
perice, whether J had beſt» apply the 
remedy there, being ſo near the regions 
of the ſtomach. The pain, however, at 
laſt became too excruciating to admit an 
alternative, and had the event been 
ever ſo doubtful, I verily believe I 
ſhould have applied it: It gave me, 
as uſual, inſtant eaſe, and I ſoon reco- 
vered. et Ho bar AH 


Tux conſequence likewiſe of the ap- 
plication of this external remedy has been 
4 diſcharge of at leaſt half a pint of gouty 
humor, during the paroxyſm. My rea- 
ſon for believing it to be a gouty humor 
aroſe from the following circumſtances; 
About a month er ſix weeks preceding 
two fits of the gout, which happened to 
me three or four years ſince, there was 
2 on one of my fingers, and on 

»\([2 my 


2 ). 
my great toe, a White, loft. ſwelling, 
which increaſed to the bigneſs of a large 
chetry ſtone, and was of that kind of 
ſubſtance not concreted, which readily 
yields to a ſoft impreſſion, ſuch as you 
muſt frequently have ſeen in ſubjects 
much afflicted with this diſtemper. In 
the fit ſucceeding this appearance, I had 
4 confiderabte diſcharge from my knees: 
and right elbow, when theſe ſwellings 
entirely diſappeared. In another fit of 
the gout, I was ſeverely attacked in my 
Moulder, which 1 treated as uſual, and 
the pain quickly left me. The day fol- 
lowing; it came into my other ſhoulder. 
Being then deprived of the uſe of both 
arms, I was incapable of diſengaging my- 
ſelf from my waiſtcoat and jacket; there- 
fore could not apply the remedy: and, 
as the pain was not very violent, I bore 
it till I recovered the uſe of the anointed 
ſhoulder, from which there was a conſi- 
derable diſcharge; The event of this 
experiment was, "that the ſhoulder, which 
Þwas-prevented from anointing, did not 
give me its perfect aſſiſtance under three 
— which the orher did · in leis than 


va three 


manner. From theſe circumſtances, and 


in) 
three weeks.” Indeed it is featcely cre. 


dible, with what ſtrengtli and expedition 
I always recover the joints treated in this 


that T have not had ont callofity formed 
fince theſe diſcharges, I think I may fairly 
conclude cer to on gouty a nn a 
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PAGE 17. «The gout is 6 common 
« a diſeaſe, that there is ſcarcely a man 
«in the world, whether he has it or hot, 
but thinks he knows perfectly hat 
it is: ſo does a cook-maid think ſhe 
* knows what fire is as well as Sir Int 
„Newton. It may therefore ſeem need? 
* leſs at preſent to trouble ourſelyes about 
« 2 definition what it is; but 1 will vens 
* tare to ſay, what I am perſuaded it is 
© not, tho' contrary to the general -opiz 
nion: it is not hereditary, it is _ 
* Nel _—_ it is not incurable.” - 
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a you feem to nk fois people know 
more of the gout, than a cook Maid does 
of fire, and as you have made this diſeaſe 
fo much your ſtudy, I- believe there are 
ny more befide myſelf,” who wiſh'you 

had 


had given us LA, little light at leaſt 
into the immediate cauſe of a fit of the 
gout. Lou will pardon me, I hope, for 
endeavouring to ſupply this defect, which 
L will try to do by its viſible. effects; and 
Ichope, in ſo clear a manner, as will 
convince, every one, Who has had the 
gout, or will go through thoſe plain ex- 
peximents I ſhall Point gut. 
aeiou el 4195 

. immediate e 3 pr A fit of 
the. gout, I apprehend, . ariſes. from too 
great a quantity of acrid alkalious humors 
introduced into the whole maſs of blood, 
either by the natural formation of the 
diſtin. parts of the viſcera, which ge- 
nerate theſe, humors in greater abundance 
than is or can naturally be carried off by 

exerciſe, &c. or by intemperance, which 
has a propenſity to generate ſuch humors, 
A fever, in conſequence enſues, by which 
means nature diſengages itſelf from this 
load of humors, and propels it either to 
che extremities or to the urinary. paſſages. 
In the firſt inſtance, it either forms cal- 
loßties and chalkſtones, or is, by the 
ſorcible action of an increaſed circulation, 
but | droye 
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5 
drove through the cutis and cuticle: there 
it reſts on the ſurface; and ſometimes, 
when the part has been kept covered 
during the fit, it has been ſcraped off a 
perfect powder of chalk. In the ſecond 
inſtance, it forms the ſtone and gravel: 
_ a caſe equally deplorable. | 


To prove that the blood is in this 
ſtate, I will candidly communicate what 
] have obſerved in my enquiries into this 
matter. The illuſtrious Boerbaave, in his 
Analyſis of the Blood, - ſays, if you 
e take the ſerum of the blood of a perſon 
« in health, and drop any acid into it, 
there does not appear any efferveſcence: 
if you drop any alkaline body into it, 
e the effect is the ſame.” From whence 
he concludes, that it-is'a perfect, infipid 
and neutral body. The deference I have 
always paid to the opinion of this truly 
great man, and to his experiments, pro- 
duced an implicit confidence of my being 
in an error, by entertaining a contrary 
opinion. However, ſome time after this, 
I was trying ſome experiments on a 
medicine that was ſold for the ſtone and 
aſe D gravel, | 


(tear) 


gravel, and which was certainly nothing 
but a ſtrong lixivium made with lime 
and a fixed alkaly, that anſwering the 
ſame: to every experiment. Into this 
ſtrong acrid alkaline body I dropt fome 
well rectified ſpirits of vitriol, and there 
did not appear a-greater ebullition, than 
is common in mixing of it with pure 
ſpring water. On trying it, however, 
with ſyrup of violets, it turned as green 
as graſs. It is therefore apparent, that 
the uſual method of trying alkalious bo- 
dies with acids, ſometimes fails; with 
fyrup of violets never. On this conſi- 
deration, I tried the ſerum of blood with 
fyrup of violets, and! it wrned it likewiſe 


* — 
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s bade true, the: ſerum of all blood 
turns green-with ſyrup of violets: how- 
ever, I took equal quantities of the ſe- 
rum of blood from a healthy ſubject, 
and from one in a violent fit of the gout: 
The latter was much greener than the 
former; from whence I conclude, that 
there is more of an alkaline body in the 

— in the — Not altogether 
2 ſatisfied 
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ſat'sficd with this experiment, I took 
four ounces of blood immediately from 
the arm of a healthy ſubject, which J 
directly diſtilled in a retort. I then took 
exactly the ſame quantity of blood from 
a man in a violent fit of the gout: This 
I treated in the ſame manner, with the 
ſame degree of fire, and continued it the 
ſame time. The event of this operation 
was, that the blood of the gouty man 
produced full one quarter part more of 
an alkaline ſpirit, than that of the man 
in health. I am aware, that fire will 
generate an alkaline body, where there 
is none. However, theſe two experi- 
ments being well confidered,. I apprehend 
will nearly eſtablith the truth of what 
has been Lane: 512 


Ie there are any, who, from theſe 
experiments, may injudiciouſly conclude, 
that, as the blood of a perſon in health 
is alkaleſcent, an additional quantity can- 
not be injurious, give me leave to 
obſerve to ſuch perſons, that a certain 
dgree of heat is neceſſary to preſerve 
animal life; that if it is below one cer. 
D 2 tain 
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tain point, it congeals the blood; | if 
above another, it cauſes putrefaction and 


II is alſo well known to every judici- 
ous practitioner in agriculture, that if 
you lightly ſprinkle the fields with good 
manure, it will remarkably fertilize the 
ground; but, if you lay it on thick, it 


will certainly deſtroy the herbage it 


ought to nouriſh. I grant there is a 


cgonſiderable difference between the ob- 


jects in compariſon: However, I believe, 
the ſimilitude is a juſt one. A variety 
of other familiar experiments might be 
produced, both from art and nature, 
were it neceſſary; but theſe I hope will 
be ſufficient to convince you, and every 
unprejudiced reader. I have made expe- 
riments on the blood of a great variety 
of animals, and they all appear to poſleſs 
the ſame quality, even thoſe that live 
entirely on aceſcent food, as, horſes, oxen, 
deer, and ſheep: It is therefore apparent, 
that the all-wiſe Author of nature intended 
it ſhould be fo; and indeed, if you con- 
fider, that out of this ſoft liquid ſerum 
are 
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are formed the bones, horns, hos, and 
feathers of all animals, which are appa- 


rently alkaleſcent bodies, we * _— 
nnn. „ ſ D £13 FW" 43 


BY thein mutter now under conſideration, 
is of great moment, in order to form a clear 
conception of the immediate cauſe of a ſit 
of the gout, I ſhall relate every thing that 
occurs to me on the ſubject, Which J 
hope will not be thought tedious. The 
following pertinent narrative I had from 
Mr. WELLs,. a chirurgeon in Bristol, a 
man that does honour to that very uſefu} 
and ingenious profeſſion,” A patient of 
his had for ſome years been moſt remarks 
ably troubled with worms: He was like+ 
wiſe a gouty ſubject, and died of that 
complaint in his ſtomach. The friends 
of the deceaſed were exceedingly deſirous 
the body ſhould be opened, in ordet to 
be ſatisfied in regard to the firſt com- 
plaint. This Gentleman was ſent for to 
aſſiſt in the operation. On the body's 
being opened, there did not appear any 
traces of worms; but Mr. WzL.Ls ob- 
ſeryed, that the gall bladder was full 
f cc three 


a 

4 chree times as big as uſual, the bile of 
the conſiſtanee of very thick batter, and 
sn the whole alimentary tube was be⸗ 
„ ſmeared with a large quantity of the 
* bile.” That bile is of an acrid alkaline 
nature, no one I believe will deny, and 
may not this be one natural reaſon for 
the gout in many people? It is to be 
"Wiſhed, that diſſections of gouty ſubjects 
were more common, as the ſtrictly aſcer- 
_ ning this particular, might be a means 
of ' ſettling this diſeaſe on a ſcientifick 
footing, then indeed all gouty people 
Would, with the affiſtance of 'a good 
phyfician, ſtand a fair chance of receiv- 
ing benefit, and even now, from the 
| knowledge 1 have of this diſeafe, T would 
recommend ſuch a ſkilful attendant; for, 
certainly, the conſideration of ſaving a 
few guineas is miſerable economy, where 
mes and dealer © are at t lbs; - 

To return to the fabjett; let us now 
take a view of a perſon” much afflicted 
with this deadly diſtemper, who has 
ſubmitted / to - patience and flannel, and 
who! has not been able; from the nature 

| k of 
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his debilitated ſtate, to uſe much exerciſe, 
are not his joints ſwelled with calloſities, 
or filled with chalkſtones? That this is 
an alkaline body likewiſe, every one may 
be ſatisfied by the following plain expe- 
riment. Take ſome of the white ſub- 
ſtance from the joints of à gouty man, 
and put it into a little phial bottle; into 
another bottle of the ſame ſize, put ſome 
common chalk, of about the ſame big- 
neſs; into each bottle drop ſame well- 
rectified ſpirit of vitriol, and you will 
ſoon ſee a violent ebullition in each of 
theſe two bodies nearly the ſame; and, 
if you add enough of this ſpirit, the alka- 
line ſubſtance will be entirely diſſolved. 
Vou will perhaps, ſay, all gouty ſubjects 
have not the appearance I allude; to. 
This I will not deny; but they have 
then what is ſtill worſe, the ſtone and 
gravel, which are alſo alkaline bodies. 


Fond What has been ſaid, and proved 
by experiments, is it not clear and appa- 
rent, that the blood of gouty people 
abounds too much with alkaleſent hu- 
mors? I have, indeed, been ſomewhat 


mere 
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more particular in this matter, becauſe 


it has been aſſerted by many people, and 
ſome too who might have been ſuppoſed 


to be well verſed in the laws of nature, 


that the gout proceeded from an aceſcent 
diſpoſition of the blood. This molt cer - 
tainly is impoſſible, and if there are any 
ſtill in this belief, which may have an 
injurious tendency to perſons of a gouty 
habit, let me ſatisfy them by the follow- 
ing experiment. Take ſome of the ſerum 
of the blood, both from a healthy man, 
and from one in a fit of the gout; drop 
into each ſome ſyrup of violets, and mix 
it well, in which caſe, if the compound 


liquor does not incline to a red colour, 
be aſſured there is not the leaſt acid in 


it, which will be evidently confirmed, 
by. dropping ſome ſyrup of- violets into 
any acid liquor, as that will in every 
inſtance turn of a red colour. 


As to the gout not being hereditary, 


it 1s 2 matter not worth contending for. 
You allow, that we receive from our 


parents conſtitutions ſimilar with theirs, 


and I think I may venture to ſay, there 


| are 
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are thouſands beſide myſelf. who cannot 
account how they came by the ut, 
unleſs it was through this channel. 1 
have a ſiſter now living, who has been 
as much afflicted as myſelf. She was 
not more than forty, when ſhe was firſt 
attacked with the gout, and now is not 
old. Few women were ever more tem- 
perate either in eating or drinking. and 
ſhe beſide uſed full as much exerciſe as 
moſt women in common, who are bot 
obliged to earn their bread by the labour 
of their hands. It is likewiſe ſtrange, 
that one of your extenſive practice has 
not ſeen many women troubled with this | 
diſeaſe: it has been my misfortune. to 
have known many in the circle of my 
Snpegdlont. which 1s not 0 "Mn 
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1 2 255 have 7 it entite = 
by indolence and intemperance; the 


indeed ſtand. the faireſt chance of 6 1 
cure. I. believe Four, remark, that it is 
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Pao 26. e fancy too, that 
« there is a great variety of conſtitutions, 
« with diſcaſes unayoidably peculiar to 
« each; that certain times of life muſt 
6c produce many, and that it is impoſ- 
« ſible to grow old, without ſickneſs of 
« ſome kind or other. There is cer- 
* tainly no foundation in nature for any 
60 of theſe opinions; nor is there any 
« real eſſential difference of conſtitutions, 
* but of ſtrong or weak, and this is 
e produced more by habit than nature.” 


Ix there is not a great variety of con- 
ſtitutions, how can you account for that 
eſſential difference, which is ſo viſible 
in the colour, diſpoſition, and affection 
of human nature? For inſtance, one per- 
ſon's hair is black, another's white, and 
another's s red; and from theſe colours 
it is divided into innumerable ſhades. 
The ſkin of « one man is as fair as ala- 
baſter, that of another s is as brown as 
a Mulatto; one man is as bold as a lion, 
another is as timid as a hare; ſee one 
man generous and noble, while another 
is penurious and mean; a paſſionate love 

for 


( 
for the amiable fair ſex prevails in one 
man, while another wretch hates them; 
this you ſee always chearful, another 
forever gloomy ; and whence can theſe 
ſo apparent differences ariſe but from 
different conftitutions? Will not a nice 
examination into the animal machine 
(without the aid of metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing) give us ſome light into this viſible 
diverſity in mankind? _ 


11 has been before obſerved, that all 
the ſolid parts of an animal are pro- 
duced from the ſerum of the blood, and 
that this is a compound body I ſhall 
not take any pains to prove, as it ſo evi- 
dently appears to be formed by the 
united affiſtance of the liver, the pan- 
crea, the ſaliva glands, &c. &c. May 
not then the different proportions of 
theſe bodies, in different people, produce 
the diverſity above-mentioned; as you 
will certainly allow as many different 
compounds may be made with the liquors ; 
from theſe ſeveral parts of the animal 
economy as there are viſible differences 
in mankind; and as each more or leſs 


E 2 prevails, 


. 
prevails, ſo do the colour, "OY 
ections, and the diſeaſe peculiar to 
each. That the mental faculties are af- 
fected by theſe parts of the animal ma- 
chine: and theſe parts by the mind, 
the following well a ede elisa will 
prove. I had it from a Lady near Briftol, 
of great candor and diſtinguiſhed ne 
ſenſe, who told me, ſhe was nearly 
connected with a Gentleman, who was 
accidentally entangled in an unlucky af- 
fair, from which he could not diſengage 
his thoughts, with all the affiſtance of 
his own reaſon, and the -arguments of 
his friends: it therefore preyed on his 
mind, and his health vilibly declined, 
Here all the means, that human {kill 
could exert, were tried in order to pre- 
ferve a man exceedingly dear to his 
friends, and valuable to ſociety: the 
medical art fafled, and he died. The 
friends of the deceaſed directed the body 
to be opened, to ſee if poſſible what was 
the cauſe of his death; when it appear- 


ed, that the — was entirely waſted 
Way. 
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'To illuſtrate this farther, be pleaſed 
to conſider the very extraordinary tranſ- 
formation of an egg into a chicken ;'who 
could have conceived,. from the meer 
force of finite reaſon, that in appearance 
a meer fimple, inf pid, ' homogeneous 
body, without any fign of life, by the 
aſſiſtance of Ae a natural or artificial 
heat of 96 degrees, by, Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer would, in the ſpace of 
twenty-one daye, be converted into a 
perfect living animal, formed with every 
member peculiar to theſe creatures, with 
a diverfity of coloured feathers, with a 
beak and claws, as hard, as horn, and 
with all the paſſions and ſenſe obſervable 
in animals? If the white, of an egg. 
therefore, produces this amazing variety 
obſervable in a fowl, can it be wondered 
at, that ſo viſible a compound body, 
as the ſerum of the human blood, ſhould 
give the different conſtitutions, and of 


courſe diſeaſes i in man? ib : 
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MR to prove * the « amazing | 
effect of compound bodies, even in 
their nature ſimilar, allow me to inſtrt 

the 
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the following experiment, well. ney 
. 


every adept i in chemiſtry, and every a 
artiſt. 


TakE a thin ſolid piece of gold, and 
put it into a cucurbite, to this pour in 
ſome ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, and keep it 
in a warm place ſome little time, and 
you will find the gold juſt the ſame as, 
it was at firſt: repeat the experiment, 
in the ſame manner. with ſtrong ſpirit 
of ſalt, and the event will be ſimilar. 
Now take the two acid ſpirits above- 
mentioned, mix them well, and proceed 
as before: you will then fee this very 
ponderous, ſolid mettle, entirely diſſolved, 
Which was not before the leaſt affected 
by either of theſe bodies ſeparate. 


Lr theſe evident operations of art 
and nature teach us not to pronounce 
haſtily of things not aſcertained by de- 
monſtration and experiment. I am now 
come to your' obſervations on indolence, 
which I have, conſidered with infinite 
pleaſure, It will not, by any means, 
depreciate your performance, by ſaying, 

* that 
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that every conſiderable author, that has 
treated of the gout, has inculcated the 
fame doctrine ; on the contrary, the con- 
current and undivided opinion of ſo many 
learned and judicious men puts it moſt 
evidently out of doubt. I muſt beſide 
do you the juſtice to ſay, that you have 
new dreſſed the ſubject, and have given, 
to juſt and profound reaſoning, all the 
grace and elegance of fine writing. I 
moſt ſincerely wiſh it was read and ob- 
ſerved both by the healthy, and infirm: the 
firſt it would be a means to keep in that 
moſt defirable ſtate, and the laſt would, 
at leaſt i in ſome good TE? be- reſtored.” 


Fron this, I ſhall paſs on to your 
conſideration of intemperance ; and, tho” 
there are in it ſome very judicious and 
uſeful inſtructions, there are others alſo 
that I cannot help thinking, if attended 
to, will be not only exceedingly inju- 
rious'to gouty people, but pernicious to y 
thoſe in health; and as I have poſitively 
no views in- this publication, but the 
happineſs of ſociety in general, and of 


Nr Bouty in particular, I ſhall do the 
beſt 


ET 
beſt I can, to: point this -out. 1 
however, ſo tenacious of my ſentiments, 
but that I wiſh every one may diſpaſſion- 
ately compare what has been ſaid by 
you, and aſſerted by me, in either caſe: 
if they ſhould from experience prove the 
truth of this controverted point, at 4s to 
be hoped, for the benefit of people in 
general, that they will publiſh it with 
the honourable teſtimony of their names. 


PAGE $9. It may here be neceſſary 
e to enumerate ſome of thoſe things 
* called aceſcents. Theſe are ſweets of 
« every kind, puddings, . cakes, paſtry, 

c creams, confections, &c. and every 
thing made of flour, eſpecially fer- 
< mented; bread, in particular, fo far 
« from being the wholſome thing many 
imagine, is not only unwholſome by 
« its aceſcency, but by the ſtrong fer- 
« ment it contains: it forces into fer- 
mentation every thing capable of it, 
that it meets with in the ſtomach.” 
To which is ſubjoined the following 
note: Whoever requires proof of this, 
«may have it by the following experi- 
| « ment: 


66 

* ment: Püt 1 toaſt into , hate 
e à pint of wüter, and let it ſtand fix f 
„eight hours hear the fire, ſo 1s to be 


„kept in*the heat of the human ſtomach, 
s And it Will be ſour as "vinegar" _* a, pg 
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I will not controbeft the trutli of your 
experiment: admitting it, therefore 155 
be true, pray What i is it the poor pedple 
of England, Scotland, And Ireland, bell 
cipally live on, but this very aceſctht 
bread ? or, what is © equally aceſcent, 
the flour of beans; peas, Wheat, barley. 
rye and Cats, made into pies, puddings, 
cakes, &c. d with this they Join potatoes | 
and milk in great quantities, bath 
which are aceſcent, befide the whole 
tribe of vegetable fubſtandes, all of which 
are likewiſe aceſcent; if we except lecks 
and onions,” which make but a very in- 
confiderable part of their diet. T exclude 
from this remark the cotmtnon beggars; ; 
for it is a notorious truth, that they live 
in indolence, and riot in luxury: 1 | 
only the induſtrious poor, who are cer- 
tainly the moſt robuſt and healthieſt in 

eat "of theſe iflatids, freeſt Nen 
F diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, and ſtrangers to, the heartbuan 4 
for the truth af this, I appeal 49;6very 
one, who has made any equip inte this 
matter. A Gentleman of nige phierya- 
tion, who has yiſited moſt pats of Great- 
Britain, as well as Ireland, aſſured me, 
that he had converſed with people, whoſe 
families had not eat a pound, of cheeſe 
in a week, nor taſted either ſiſh os fleſh 
for a month, but that their food was 
barley. bread, milk and potatoes; yet 
were they remarkably Need. and had 


wiſe the caſe with the 1 0 
on the continent, as can be well attei 
Give me leave pow to travel with you 
among the Afiatics, à people you have 
properly remarked as freę from the gout, 
and all chronic diſeaſes. Is not their 
food moſtly rice, milk, and roots of 
various kinds? all Which are likewiſe 
| aceſcent? With theſe. they join not only 
occult, but manifeſt acid fruit, which 


__ 


that country produces ſpantancouſly in 
great abundance, ſuch as tamarinds, 
citrons, Oranges, lemons, pine-apples, 
Plumbg, cherries, grapes: oe wulle 

| or 
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of otfiers; df of which Be Eig. aly's given 
by the Divine” ft 7 of Nature, evi- 


gently” to counters and prevent the 
putrid and penifehriat Ailolex common 
in that” coohtry. To theſe remarks, 
alloy me 0 add, that the whole atmo- 
fphere, when” in a benign ſtate, i is replete 
With acitf pa articles. As this aſſertion 
witt pe Perhaps ſeem {ram ge, if not im- 
rig td people e ee with 
nature, and its cutious” and ſutpriſing 
Productions, I will take the trouble to 
tranſerlbe , from Doctor Cramer's' art of | 
affay ing Penk, the procefs of making 
5 Which "weil demonſtrates the 
fack, afld fror whence fotne very uſeful 
inferences tha be dawn. 
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% CHbosE a place quite open to the 
a Air; however, 4 field ot a garden will 
pe heft. Upon the area of it, which 
e muſt be eight foot long, and as müch 
broad and deep, build a ſmall hut of 
mull, having its top thatched with 
«© ſtraw, aud ſloping, to ſhelter it from : 
"che falling rains. Let the hei t pf 


. 1 the ground, be ſuch that 
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* '© man, ſtanding upright, may and un 
10 „der the roof. t a door be made, 
o through which 5 artificer may get 
«into the ſaid hut, and that may be 
40 opened and ſhut... Beſide, leave here 
te and there in the walls. ſmall windows, 
« with ſmall ſhutters to them,: that you 
10 may at pleaſure admit or keep off the 
& air from ĩt; againſt the nt and left, 
&« and hinder walls of this hut within, 
*"contrive ſquare partitions, two. feet 
« Jong, as much broad, and one foot 
« deep, divided with wooden boards, 
„one inch and half thick. Fill them 
ec « with a. compoſition made with the 
« aſhes of burnt vegetables, lime, and 

* horſe-dung, mixed up with urine. 
« This compoſition being the matrix for 
_ * nitre, a pound of it, if the winds are 
en north- -eaſterly. and not very cold, will 
« in two months produce two ounces of 
105 nitre. ab 
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© LEST any one may ſuppoſe, that nitre 
. ultimately exiſted i in the above compo- 
dition, before it was expoſed to the air, 
it will be aeg 1 to mention a well 
known 


» & — 
4 + * a 
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known experiment; that if you. expoſe 
to the air the very body, from which 
the acid ſpirit of nitre has been "drawn, 
it will attract the acid again, ad inſinitum. 
This proeeſs clearly proves, that the ait 
is replete with acid particles, and its 
ſalubrious quality is proved by the teſti= 
mony of : the beſt hiſtorians, who have 
obſeryed, without knowing:or aſſigning 
the, cauſe, that in thoſe countries, where 
the plague: prevails, when the winds have 
ſhifted from the ſouth-weſt: (at which 
time the air is deſtitute of acids) to the 
north-caſt (which brings with it acid 
particles. in great quantities] this . 
vaniſhes n 26}. 3421003: na. 10 
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3 60 (boliivg 2&0 . vv... oheq 
+: As: this Sünde an . countries 
continue in thefe quarters a long time, 
and is certainly one cauſe of peſtilential 
diſorders, may not the perpetual ſhifting 
of the winds in England be the reaſon 
we are ſo ſeldom afflicted with this 
calamity?" Ty 1 return to the obſervations 
on acids, gixe me leave to add What the 
err 10 e Pere has ſaid 
*L E Iv "of 
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of .bread;*:and If my teſtimony will have 
ati weight with my brethreew in affliction 
(che gouty) I now do ſincerely deelare, 
that, for ſeven years paſtj F have every 
day, about half an hour before dinner, 
d rank half a pint of warm water, mode. 
rately acidalated with fpirits of vitriel; 
and with what advantage, -I: refex the 
reader to the before mentioned particu- 
lars of my own caſe, to which, however; 
E will add, that this remedy cured me oſ 
the hearthurn, after having tried ths 
wings enn can c cgi 


g $301 
ene is. one ebe Re thavsk. 
often thought has miſled many a gouty 
perſon, who has been prevailed on to 
take any thing acid; for if the blood at 
that time is replete with gouty humor, 
the acid immediately: agitating the ani - 
mal juices in the firſt paſſages, ſoon 
105 £189 34.4 i 1'commue 
: * 46 « The ena þ humors naturally x ruw into difolution : 


7 and putrefaction, unleſs prevented and corrected by 
e daily ſupplies of aceſcent aliment: a diet merely of 
<©- fleſh, fill, ſpices, and water, will very ſdon bring ion a 
*« putrid fever. Ba EAD is not only the ſtaff of life as 
4 nouriſhment ; but as it alſo corrects by its aceſcent qua- 
« lity the rank juice of animal food.” 


Aw) 
eommunicates it to the whole -maſe- of 
blood. which Preciputates a ft, not much 
unlike what may be:ebleryed, by pouring 
a pore ſpirit of vitriol into oil of 
tar, which it inftaptly. ſets in 4 fer- 
Lan 4 drives the akaline ſalts to the 
_— p09 26 nnr 
jly theſe ines. wank: Lk oi 2 
moment, I think they would be ſenſible 
that a little acid could never do ſo great 
an injury; and, from what I have ſo can- 
didly ſaid of myſelf, they will be con- 
vinced it is impoſhbls ; for if acids 
manifeſtiy did any injury to a gauty 
habit, in what a wretched condition 
mult I have been, who bave taken fuch 
prodigious quantities both in medicine 
and in aceſcent- food? Let us therefore 
not attend to ſounds but things; hy the 
firſt we may be miſled in the courſe of 
that ſpecious reaſoning, which is in the 
power of every fine writer; by the latter 
we wo never ds deceived. Is 
= am now cn tocyiour teen A 
2 of Londan, mhich you ſay. has 


a great 


5 (6 480 HE 
a great quantity of ſour allum in it, for 

a proof of which you hu given ds the 

21077 25% Rr ant 4H 094 140155 i 
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<9 Bon. a pod of common Lis - 
«bread in a-ſufficient quantity of water 
«to make it thick as gruel ; let it ſtand 
* to ſubſide, pour off the clear, and boil 
4% away all the water: 5 allum win! be 
found at the bottom. | 
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8 — willingly believe this experi- 
ment was never made by yourſelf but 
that the multiplicity of your practice not 
giving you time, you committed the 
operation to ſome injudicious - perſon, 
who has miſled you. I wiſh every one 
elſe to believe the ſame, as otherwiſe it 
may prejudice- them againſt other parts 
of your Treatiſe, in n are many 
oy valuable obſervations.” 0 * 

1 nes Korea 1 I have 
taken ſome pains to inform myſelf. of the 
method of making bread, not only in 
London, but in other places; and: I find 
that, in all bread made for ſale, there is 
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common ſalt mixed with it. The uſual 
quantity is about two drachms in one 
pound of bread: to this we will add the 
vegetable ſalt, which all grain abound with, 
and is, we will ſuppoſe, about one drachm 
in a pound of bread. Now, as water is the 
menſtruum of all ſalts, as well as that of 
allum, it muſt conſequently in boiling 
take up theſe two ſalts, which will, from 
the nature of the operation, be a com- 
pound one, and is really a large quantity. 
Is not this the ſuppoſed allum? if not, 
it muſt be allowed, that, to diſtinguiſh the 
prevalence of allum in this compound 
body of ſalt, it muſt be, at leaſt, twice as 
much as the two ſalts together before - 
mentioned, and, if that was really the 
caſe, the prodigious roughneſs of allum 
is ſo remarkable, that no human creature 
could eat the bread, in which ſo great a 
quantity was; and I verily believe, if 
half the quantity of allum was put in it, 
as there is of common falt, it would ſen- 
ſibly affe& the palate. But is this the 
caſe? For my own part, I eat of the 
bread of London for years, and I own I 


never diſcovered any roughneſs; nor can 
G I recollect 


( 50 ) 4 
J recollect, I ever heard of any one that 
did. ; | 7) 


To enter a little further into this affair, 
let us attend to the following calculation. 
If the quantity of allum uſed in bread is 
twice as much as that of the common 
and vegetable ſalt, it is fix drachms in 
one pound of bread. If the number of 
people, within the bills of mortality, 1s 
eight hundred thouſand, and each perſon 
eats three quarters of a pound of bread per 
day, then the quantity conſumed. will be 
fix hundred thouſand pound. If there 
are fix drachms of allum in one pound of 
bread, there will be conſumed fourteen 
thouſand and fixty two pound every day, 
which, in one year, is five million one 
hundred thirty-two thouſand fix hundred 
and thirty pounds----a- moſt enormous 
quantity: If we extend the calculation, 
and take in all the bread made by the 
bakers in England, I ſuppoſe all the allum 
in the world would not equal the ſum. 
As I verily believe bread to be the moſt 
wholſome part of our food, I ſhould be 
very ſorry to ſee any one prejudiced 

againſt 


e | 
againſt it from any thing that has yet 
been ſaid. If there are any ſuch, I adviſe. 
them, for their own ſakes, nicely to con- 
ſider what has been urged for and againſt. 
it; and, after that, to try the experiment 
you have directed, with this additional cir- 
cumſtance, to preſs out all the water that 
remains in the pulp, as a proportionate 
quantity of the ſalt will be in that water. 
I would adviſe this trial to be made with 
a pound of bread, bought of a baker moſt 
ſuſpected to uſe allum ; and then repeat 
the ſame trial with a pound of bread 
made immediately under their own ob- 
ſervation: by this means they will be 
enabled to aſcertain the truth of what has 
been advanced in. relation to bread. -- -- 


IT ought, in courſe, to have been taken 
notice of, that your remarks on meat over 
dreſſed are certainly judicious, and well 
ſupported by clear reaſoning. The ſame 
muſt be ſaid, THE regard to FRF en 
of wine. | | 


I évery N wiſh with, you, . that 
3 catchup, and all kinds of pro- 
G 2 vocatives 
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vocatives to eating, were baniſhed from 
every table; not indeed from the acid they 
contain, Which is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if people will devour ſuch quantities of 
fiſh and fleſh: (for that in ſome degree 
prevents the injury ſo much alkaleſcent 
food would otherwiſe do) the prejudice 
done by them is that of enabling people to 
eat ſo much more than is neceſſary, and 
conſequently overloading the ſtomach of 
the animal machine, which in this parti- 
cular may, with ſome propriety, be com- 
pared to a mechanical one, which, if you 
load with twice the weight it was intended 
to carry, will ſoon be demoliſhed; where- 
as, if loaded with a weight proportioned 
to its ſtrength, it would remain for years. 


Tux remarks I made on your obſerva- 
tions upon indolence are with great pro- 
priety applicable to thoſe upon vexation. 


I will now take notice of a very capital 
article, which regards both the healthy 
and the valetudinarian, and which has 
eſcaped your obſervation. I wiſh it had 
been better enforced by a ſtroke of your 
VIS 35 8 pen, 


1 
pen, and treated in a ſcientific manner. 
All J ſhall aim at will be, to Make my 
obſervations clear and intelligible. The 
thing I mean, is the circumſtance of non- 
maſtication. Maſtication being the firſt act 
of digeſtion, an error here is of greater 
conſequence, than people in general can 
poſſibly conceive. To: familiarize this, 
be pleaſed to conſider, if you are to work 
any mathematical propoſition, the error 
but of one ſingle figure, in the beginning, 
will introduce confuſion through the 
whole. If you lay a bad foundation, 
the ſuperſtructure muſt be defective, &c. 
&c. If this is granted, then of what 
moment is it to regard the act of maſti- 
cating food well, before it is ſwallowed! 
J will venture to ſay, a good concoction 
can never be made, if this act is not well 
performed. Our fore teeth were given 
us, no doubt, to divide the food we take 
into the mouth; the jaw teeth, from 
their make, evidently point out to us, 
that tHey were intended to grind it: with 
theſe then we ſhould ſeparate and tho- 
roughly mix the food, aſſiſted by the 
ſaliva, which flows into the mouth in 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable quantities, if invited by this 
act of maſtication. When this is well 
done, it will hecome a ſoft homogeneous. 
maſs, which, when carried into the ſto- 
mach, will, by the other concurring acts 
of digeſtion, be eaſily reduced into good 
chyle, from which all the liquid and 
ſolid parts of an animal are made and ſup- 
ported. Give me leave now to conſider, 
a little further, the ill conſequence that 
muſt attend the not regarding this very 
rational act. In the firſt place, when 
the food is ſwallowed almoſt whole, it 
will be three times as long in concoct- 
ing, as 1s evident; for, if you put into 
warm water any diſſoluble body in 2 
lump, and then divide the ſame quantity 
into a hundred parts, how much ſooner 
will the latter be melted than the former. 
In the next place, the food being of 
diffetent and oppoſite qualities, the one 
will-: diffolve, while the other remains 
almoſt in the ſtate it was in when ſwal- 
lowed. From this circumſtance, perhaps, 
ariſe thoſe diſagreeable eructations, which 
too plainly tell you, that the food, you 


unwillingly taſte -a ſecond time, is not 
| digeſted, 


($873 
digeſted. From this irregular concoction = 
flow many evils: and diſeaſes, impoſſible 
to be inveſtigated by human knowledge. 

FRoM this I.ſhall paſs on to your treat- 
ment of a patient in a fit of the gout. .. -, 


Pact 82. If the point be to ſſawage 
the violent raging of a preſent parox- 
« yſm, this may be ſafely done by giving 
*« ſome ſoft. and ſlowly- operating laxative, 
« neither hot nor cold, but warm, either 
* in ſmall doſes, repeated ſo as to move 
* the patient once or twice in twenty- 
four hours, or by a larger doſe oftner ia 
« leſs time, according to the ſtrength 
* and exigency. This may be followed 
« by a few lenient, abſorbent correctors 
* of acrimony, or even gentle anodynes: 
% proper cataplaſms. may alſo be ſafely 
applied to the raging part, which aſ- 
« ſuage pain ſurprizingly; with as much 
mild and ſpontaneouſly-diſſolving- nou- 
« riſhment, as may keep the ſpirits 
„from ſinking too low. I would with 
ce them to fink a little, and exhort the 
patient to bear that Jowneſs with pa- 

| e tience 
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* tience and refignation, till - nature; 


« aſſiſted: by ſoft and ſucculent food, can 
« have time to relieve him. This eaſy 
method of treating a fit of the gout 
© would anſwer in any age; and, if the 
patient was young and vigorous, and 


« the pain violent, there could be no 


«© danger in taking away a little blood. 
Thus, in two or three days time, I 
«© have often ſeen a ſevere fit mitigated, 


«© and made tolerable ; and this is a bet- 


« ter way of treating it, with regard to 
« future conſequences, than bearing it 
« with patience, and ſuffering it to take 
„its courſe: for the ſooner the joints are 
4 relieved from diſtenſion and pain, the 
« leſs danger there is of obſtructions 
« fixing in them, or their being calcined 
«© and utterly deſtroyed.” But inſtead of 
te this, the general practice is quite the 
« reverſe. Oh, keep up your ſpirits, 
cc they cry 3 keep it out of your ſtomach 
«at all events; where, whenever it rages 
« jn a diſtant part it 1s not at all inclined 
*.,to come! As you cannot eat, you muſt 


drink the more freely. So they take 
«* cordials; ſtrong wines, and rich ſpoon- 


« meat. 
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tt meat: By utging in this manner; 
« a great fever is raiſed, the pain-enraged 
and prolonged, and a fit, that would 
* have ended ſpontaneouſly in leſs than 
« Week, protracted to a month or fix 
* weeks; and, when it goes off, at laſt 
leaves ſuch obſtructions and weakneſs 
«in the parts, as cripple the man ever 
* after. All this, I hope, will be fairly 
“and candidly underſtood ; for there is 
* doubtleſs a great variety of gouty caſes, 


* but no caſe that will not admit of me- 
e dical aſſiſtance judiciouſly adminiſtered.“ 


In general, this treatment of the gout 
is exceeding proper, and well worth at- 
tending to by every practitioner of phy- 
ſick. If the medicines, you direct firſt 
to be given, gently encouraged every ſen- 
ſible evacuation; I am convinced, from 
much experience and attentive obſerva- 
tion, their effects would be more ſanative 
than mere purgatives, particularly thoſe 
of the active kind, the bad effects of which 
are only to be allayed by ſame preparation 
of opium, whoſe ill conſequences are. ſtill 
more injurious in gouty habits, as it al- 
| H ways 
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* tience and refignation, till natute, 
« aſſiſted by ſoft and ſucculent food, can 
« have time to relieve him. This eaſy 
% method of treating a fit of the gout 
e would anſwer in any age; and, if the 
« patient was young and vigorous, and 
„ the pain violent, there could be no 
«© danger in taking away a little blood. 
«© Thus, in two or three days time, I 
te have often ſeen a ſevere fit mitigated, 
« and made tolerable ; and this is a bet- 
« ter way of treating it, with regard to 
« future . conſequences, than bearing it 
« with patience, and ſuffering it to take 
„its courſe: for the ſooner the joints are 
« reheved from diſtenſion and pain, the 
e Jeſs danger there is of obſtructions 
« fixing in them, or their being calcined 
« and utterly deſtroyed.” But inſtead of 
te this, the general practice is quite the 
«© reverſe. Oh, keep up your ſpirits, 
«© they cry : keep it out of your ſtomach 
& at all events; where, whenever it rages 
« in a diſtant part it is not at all inclined 
to come! As you cannot eat, you muſt 
drink the more freely. So they take 
«© cordials, ſtrong wines, and rich ſpoon- 
PILES > % meat. 
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te neat! By urging in this mannef; 
« a great fever is raiſed, the pain enraged 
«© and prolonged, and a fit, that would 
* have ended ſpontaneouſly in leſs than 
*« a week, protracted to a month or fix 
* weeks; and, when it goes off, at laſt 
leaves ſuch obſtructions and weakneſs 
in the parts, as cripple the man ever 
* after. All this, I hope, will be fairly 
* and candidly underſtood ;' for there is 
*© doubtleſs a great variety of gouty caſes, 
but no caſe that will not admit of me- 
e dical aſſiſtance judiciouſly adminiſtered,” 


In general, this treatment of the gout 
is exceeding proper, and well worth at- 
tending to by every practitioner. of phy- 
ſick. If the medicines, you direct firſt 
to be given, gently encouraged every ſen- 
ſible evacuation; I am convinced, from 
much experience and attentive obſerva- 
tion, their effects would be more ſanative 
than mere purgatives, particularly thoſe 
of the active kind, the bad effects of which 
are only to be allayed by ſame preparation 
of opium, whoſe ill conſequences are ſtill 
more injurious in gouty habits, as it al- 
| H ways 
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ways cauſes a languid circulation of the 


- blood, when its powerful efforts are ſpent. 


By a medicine of the kind above-men- 
tioned, I have, I ſuppoſe forty times, car- 
ried off the ſymptoms. preceding a fit of 
the gout. I take it early in the morning, 
and about an. hour after drink a pint of 
green tea, as hot as I can bear, covering 
up myſelf very warm. This always en- 
courages a gentle diaphoreſes, and at the 
ſame time acts as a urinative. The 
purgative part being flow in operation, 
never gives any. notice of its power, *till 
towards the middle of the day, before 
which time, by putting on freſh linen 
made very hot, and fitting up in the 
bed, the ſweat kindly goes off without 
any danger or inconvenience whatever. 


Tux great advantage of encouraging | 
a gentle fweat by this falutary and eaſy 


| method is extremely obvious, as it carries 
off thoſe fluids ready for expulſion, and 


at the fame time clears the capillary 


veſſels, which, by being ſtuffed with 
-acrid particles, certainly occaſion that 
eexceſſive pain too well known to gouty 


people. 
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— This will ſtill more clearly ap- 
pear, if we conſider, that the firſt fit 
of the gout is generally in the great 
toe. Here the fine capillary tubes, not 
defended any fleſhy ſubſtance, eafily 
yield to compreſſion of the ſhoe 
againſt the bone; conſequently the dia- 
meter of the veſſels muſt be leſſened, the 
icles then, which would have circu- 
lated through the large veſſels, ſtick here 
and cauſe a- ſtagnation, which brings on 
that viſible inflammation in the part af- 
feed. It is alſo probable, that this is 
the reaſon, why the gout generally ſettles 
firſt in the joints of the feet and hands: 
as the capillary tubes are ſmaller there 
man in moſt other parts of the body, 
The good effects of gentle urinatives are 
likewiſe exceedingly manifeſt, as they 
carry off thoſe humors propell'd to the 
urinary paſſages, which are certainly of 
the acrid and alkaleſcent kind, as appears 
by juſt experiments on human urine, and 
the analyſis of the gravelly coneretions 
yoided 7 gouty Pg . 
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Ix there is any thing juſtly exception- 
able in your treatment of à fit of the 
gout, it is the adminiſtring abſorbents 
and anodine medicines, By the: firſt I 
.comprehend all alkaline. powders,“ and | 
by the ſecond every preparation of opium: r 1, 1 
my reaſons for which I have W 07 | 


= given. 


i | Your exhortation to a patient, to. bear 

the lowneſs of ſpirits in the paroxyſm is 
exceedingly juſt, and will certainly be 
attended with every defirable advantage 

you have promiſed. I do not recollect 

ever to have ſeen this obſervation i in any 8 
other author I have read on the ſubject 

of the gout. The honour of it i is juſtl 

your due, and for it you are entitled to 
. the 


If there are any people, who may conceive from what 
I have ſaid of alkaline medicines, that I entirely condemn | * mi 
them, I defire they will clearly underſtand, that I mean 
only in gouty caſes; for 1 am thoroughly perſuaded, if 
there were no medicines of that ſort, the medical art 
would be defective. What can be more evident? for if it 
is neceſſary, that in a ſtate of health the blood ſhould be 
„ Aalkaleſcent, and there is a deficiency in the bile, how 
* happily is it ſupply'd by medicine of this claſs, beſides 
being apparently uſeful ĩ in many other caſes! 4 
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the nente dende of every liberal 
| pee and a0 gouty people. 


LD. fog, 1 hw 8 with REY 
advantage i in a fit of the gout, has been 
either water chocolate, with bread - well 
toaſted and broke into it, or with ſago 
well boiled, with as much lemon peel as 
can be diſpenſed with, without offending 
the palate, to which I add the juice of half 
a lemon, in the quantity of a pint baſon, 
with one or two ſpoons-full of either 
red or white wine, ſweetened agrecable 
to the taſte. With regard to myſelf, I 
never could bear even the ſmell of broth 
made of any kind of animal; however, 
as there is no determined rule to direct 
the inclination of the palate, I ſuppoſe, 
that that kind of food will be very falu- 
tary, more particularly if made with the 
part of an animal juſt killed; for tis cer- 
tain, that the animal juices grow more 
alkaleſcent, in proportion to the time it 
is kept after being killed. If I am 
thirſty (which is but ſeldom the caſe) 
1 never drink any thing but lemonade, 
made by queeſing into a qugrt of boiling 


Water, 
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water, the juice of two middle ſized | 
"Jemons, with all their-peel, pared as thin 
as poſſible, and ſweetened agreeable to 
the taſte. I neither drink wine by itſelf, 
or put it into my lemonade, or uſe any 
fpirituous liquors during the fit, except £ 
the wine before-mentioned in the ſago. 
If T am ever oppreſſed with flatulencies, 
which are very common in a fit of the | 
gout, I take half a drachm of ſweet | 1 
fennel ſeed in fine powder, which, if 
repeated conſtantly relieves me without 
any inconvenience. - 


A) 


I greatly admire the mode you have 
propoſed to exerciſe thoſe patients, who 
are incapable of doing it for themſelves; 
your general recommendation of exerciſe 
is likewiſe judicious, particularly in the 
following paragraph, which I could not 
reſiſt the pleaſure of copying, as it cer- © 
tainly cannot be too much inculcated. 


Pack 94. His activity need be no 
© more than to perſevere in the habit of 
* rubbing all over, night and morning, | 
*« for eight or ten minutes, and walking 

| ** three | 


G3 


«4 three or four miles every day, or riding | 


« ten, or uſing any bodily labor or exer- 
% ciſe equivalent to it. In bad weather 
« TI can ſee no great evil in throwing a 
« cloak round his ſhoulders and walking 
« even in the rain: the only difficulty is 
to ſummon reſolution enough to ven- 
* ture out; and a little uſe would take 
«© off all danger of catching cold, by 
hardening and ſecuring him againſt the 
«« poſſibility of it upon that and all other 
„% occaſions. If he dares not riſque this, 
«© ſome ſuccedaneum muſt be uſed within 
doors; more elpecially when bad wea- 
«© ther continues any time, I recom- 
« mend it to all men to waſh their feet 
* every day, and the gouty in particu- 
«© lar, and not to lie a-bed above ſeven 
hours in ſummer, and eight in winter“ 


As a ſuccedaneum for the exerciſe you 
have ſo well pointed out, give me leave 
to recommend the game of battle-door 
and ſhuttle-cock. However trifling this 
exerciſe may appear to ſome people, for 
my own part I do not know any one 
ſuperior to it, not even that of riding on 
horſeback. 
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horſeback. It has beſide this advantage, 


that it may be uſed at all times, and in 
any room eighteen feet long, the height 


is not ſo material; becauſe good players 


never play high, and, with a little prac- 
tice, indifferent ones will be able to do 
the ſame. I have the more pleaſure in 
recommending this exerciſe, as it is ſo 
well calculated for women, who cannot 
with propriety at all times uſe ſo much 
labor as is neceſſary to keep them healthy. 
With the advantage of its being a ſocial 
diverfion, it moſt agreeably exerciſes the 


whole human frame by the various atti- 


tudes the players are perpetually putting 


themſelves in, of courſe it creates a grace- 


ful pliancy in the joints and muſcles, ac- 
celerates the circulation of the blood, and 
propels to the cutaneous pores all the fluids 
prepared by nature to paſs off by this eaſy 
and falutary way; it alſo promotes the con- 
coctive powers, and, if uſed before dinner, 
will admit of a conſiderable ſhare of ex- 


ertion, without any danger, if care is 


taken not to drink any thing cold at the 
time, or imprudently expoſe the body 


to a cold air. 
As 


(@%) 
A I am on the topic of exerciſe, it 
may not be altogether unſuitable to take 


notice of a queſtion often ſtarted by many 


people : what is the reaſon, that the gout 
prevails more in England now, than it 
did ſome ages ago? Is it not occaſioned 
by the want of proper exerciſe, and by 
peoples ſecluding themſelves too much 


from the ambient air? Our anceſtors were 


certainly more intemperate livers, if we 
except the culinary arts, which indeed 
were not ſo much ſtudied then: how - 
ever, this was more than balanced by the 
quantity of dried, ſalted, and freſh meat 
they eat, not only for dinner and ſupper, 
but breakfaſt likewiſe. They alſo drank 
amazing quantities of ſtrong ale and 
ſtale beer, liquors full as pernicious as 
wine of any ſort. But how different 
were their exerciſes? At that time, there 
were no carriages hung on eafy ſprings, 


rolling on turnpike roads; no rooms co- 


vered with warm luxurious carpets; no 
muffs or furrs to ſoften and effeminate 


the man; no ſaſh windows to exclude 


the falutary air from entering; in fine, 


there was not then any kind of luxury 
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to encourage that intolerable indolence 


ſo prevalent in the preſent generation. 
At that time of life, if either a woman or 
a man was obliged to go a little way, 
it was on foot; if a greater diſtance, on 
horſeback; in both inſtances it was good 


exerciſe, and they were beſide expoſed 


to the ſalubrious air, which kept them 
from colds, the infant of many diſeaſes. 
The rooms then, even of people of faſhion, 
were paved with ſtone, which, they being 
uſed to from childhood, had the ſame 
good effect of preventing colds.* Their 
exerciſes and diverſions were truly maſ- 
culine: the men of faſhion and diſtinction 
employed themſelves in military atchieve- 
ments, which were exceedingly. labori- 


ous: cheir tilts and tournament were 


. ſurpriſing 
® It * frequently « occurred to me, that great numbers 
of tender people get colds by ſetting for two hours at a 
time in a cold damp church (which is often ſhut up for 
a week together) while the other fix days they have im- 
mured themſelves in a warm room. Would it not there- 
fore be a good piece of ceconomy, if a contribution was 
made in every pariſh to erect a ſtove in the church, hy 


which means all the humid and unwholſome air would be 


rarefied,” and expelled before the pariſhioners entered- 


The ſmall expence attending this ſalutary plan would 
: be amply repaid by the prefervation of their health. 


f os EF. 
furpriſing exertions of manly ftrength ; 


art of wielding the broad ſword, were 
neceſſary accompliſhments for every man 
that ranked as a Gentleman; and theſe 
were violent and healthy exerciſes, . Be- 
ſide this, moſt people of faſhion had a 
bowling-green adjoining to their houſes, 
where they agreeably laboured, and ſpent 
the hours in pleaſing toils. To this ac- 
count might be added, many more airy, 
- maſculine, exerciſes, which not only 
ſtrengthened the concoctiye powers, but 
certainly diſſipated by perſpiration thoſe 
acrid alkaleſcent humors, which, being 
retained in the blood, grow alkaline and 
cauſe the bout. 


A HAVE now gone through your Trea- 
tiſe, and have made my obſervations on 
the moſt intereſting parts of it, with all 
the candor imaginable. If I have ad- 
vanced any thing contrary to your opi- 
nion, it was from dear-bought experi- 
ence, or a ſtrong conviction, that it was 
injurious to gouty people. This I con- 
ſidered myſelf as much obliged to do, as 

| an 


the uſe of the bow and arrow, and the 5 


— 


i Yd Ry 10 tis bs 5 Wi * 17 
888180 an a 1 rock, to point ds " ] | 
3 Where! it ties. Jn thoſe Particulars, which 
_ appeared | to me really condueive to the 1 IT} 

benefit of gouty people, IT have recom ll 
mended them, with La ind al the 


reſult KF the remarks I have a I 


ſhall think myſelf happy; and have th 
recompence I with for. Tf, on'the eon- 
trary, it can de Rege. that 1 have ad- 


„ 


| 1 will cant: with the ingenuous Side 
ham, who aſſerted, that cathartics were 
pernicious in the gout, yet lived long 
1 enough to experience, in his on er 
1 that they were particularly uſeful,” 

Ian, with great 1 SIR, 2. 
TW Ya aur moſt” obedint:. < 
—_ . very bumble Servant, 
A DaxreL SMITH. 
ASTON, near BrIsTOL, 

Janue'y 1, 1772. 


" ERRAT he "5 24» line 7. for gouty a, read 4 goury. p. a7. 152 2 
«from it berge dgree, r. degree. 5 28. J. 1. for it congeals the 
blood, r. blood A be congealed. P. 35, l, 3. for this x. one, 
{Ihzd. 1, 18. for pancrea, r. pancreas. P. 38. l. 15 * mettle, r. metal. 

P. 40. J. 1. for this, r. * 45. J. 7. from the bottom, for is, r- 
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